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between that year and 1860, not only was the treaty
regarded as being in full operation by the Cabinet of
Washington, but long and intricate negotiations were
carried on in order to keep it in being, and President
Buchanan expressed great satisfaction at their successful
issue. Mr Frelinghuysen seems to have imagined that
his own jealousy of an international guarantee of the
isthmian routes was shared by the statesmen who nego-
tiated the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, whereas they welcomed
the prospect of obtaining it. He represents theni as
driven by hard necessity to accept the distasteful co-
operation of England in guarding the proposed canals,
whereas they were delighted to receive it. He divides
the treaty into two parts, one of which he asserts without
the slightest authority was the consideration given by
the United States in order to obtain the other, whereas
both parts were willingly accepted by them as separate
and independent stipulations. And all this he does in
order to defeat a claim on the part of Great Britain to
do that which his predecessors were most anxious she
should do, and to avoid the application to the Isthmus
of Panama of the principle which they repeatedly
asserted was the main object of their policy in that
region. So extraordinary a change of front has rarely
been executed in the whole course of diplomatic history.
It is not altogether inexplicable ; but the reasons which
account for though they do not justify it, will come
forward for consideration more naturally when we deal
with the arguments of Mr Elaine.

. We have now to deal with the suggestion that, since
the eighth article of the Convention of 1850 contemplates
some future treaty stipulations in favour of the Panama
route, and no such stipulations have been made, the